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148, he neatly upsets the theory that a tariff should equal the difference 

in cost of production at home and abroad. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
Columbia University. 

When Railroads Were New. By Charles Frederick Car- 
ter. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909. — xiv, 324 pp. 

Railway Rates : The Method of Calculating Equitable Rates 
and Charges for Merchandise Carried on Railways. By Joseph 
Horrocks. London, Swan Sonnenschein and Company, 1909. — 
ix, 485 pp. 

Mr. Carter, in addition to having had much valuable experience in 
railroad building, possesses a keen appreciation of the really human 
side of things ; and his book is a decided success. It will take an im- 
portant place among the useful works on the American railroads. It 
will also be of great value to students of the history of the American 
people. Much of our historical writing is now being recast, to make it 
less one-sided — to make it cover our life in all of its phases. To the 
mind of the historian one thing in our life is now most clear — that 
railroad transportation has been one of the greatest economic, political 
and social factors in our life. And such a book as Mr. Carter's makes 
this thing stand out with greater clearness and vigor. 

In the narrative of the building of the railroads, the chronological 
order has been followed. The book opens up with a general chapter 
on the dawn of the railroad era, and then follow chapters dealing with 
the struggles of the building of the more important systems — with the 
difficulties of financing the roads and of constructing their roadbeds, 
their locomotives and rolling stock. Throughout the book is full of 
instruction, and withal it is intensely human. At no point is it filled 
with abstract analysis or cold logical discussion. Probably the most 
important of its chapters are those which treat of the building of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, of the first transcontinental line (the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific) and of the Canadian Pacific. 

Books on the more formal aspects of railroads have been more or 
less abundant, but we have had nothing until this one on the human 
side of the coming of railroads to this country, on the social, political, 
and economic quarrels which were present in their coming. For this 
reason and because of its intrinsic merits, Mr. Carter's book deserves 
our consideration. 

At first glance, Mr. Horrocks's Railway Rates appears to be a very 
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practical book. A closer examination, however, makes it clear that it 
possesses no striking practical value either to the railway manager or to 
the governmental administrator. Since the late Mr. Horrocks had 
had an extensive and valuable experience with the transportation 
of merchandise by rail, one would expect his book to possess more 
practical value. The chief burden of the book is to formulate an 
equitable method of finding the cost of freight service, and to make 
this cost the sole basis of railway freight rates. To quote him : 

The manner of calculating equitable rates and charges for merchandise 
comprised in eight divisions of traffic, firstly, when conveyed by the South 
Northern Railway Company, and, secondly, when conveyed by the South 
Northern and West Eastern Railway companies, conjointly, under corre- 
spondent conditions, has now been shown by means of examples. ... It 
is hoped, however, that the procedure already set forth will render it com- 
paratively easy to calculate equitable rates and charges for every descrip- 
tion of merchandise carried under any conditions. 

'* The manner " has been shown in a way altogether too abstract; 
the author's facts are largely illustrative and are therefore not suffi- 
ciently accurate or concrete to make his " manner" of much practical 
value to the railway manager. The chief fault of the book is not, how- 
ever, in the method of calculating the cost of freight service, but in its 
assumption that the correct and only equitable basis of rate making is 
the cost of service. It is now fairly well agreed among railway man- 
agers and students of transportation that rates should not be made upon 
the basis of cost alone. Cost cannot, in the first place, be easily or ac- 
curately ascertained. This fact is made very clear by Mr. Horrocks's 
large book. And, if the cost of service could be accurately ascer- 
tained, it should not be made the sole basis of rate making. The value 
of the service to the shipper is from many points of view just as sound 
a theoretical basis for rates as is the cost ; and it is almost as easily 
ascertained. The ideal basis of rate making is probably a combination 
of cost and value. But the practical railway manager uses still another 
basis of rate making — what the traffic will bear. And this basis, 
though perhaps not ideal, is the one upon which price or rate making 
is done by practically all other phases of business. 

Since Mr. Horrocks has not told us how to calculate the cost of ser- 
vice with ease or accuracy, and since he does not admit the validity of 
any other basis of rate making, his book is not of great practical value 
to us or to Englishmen. 

Charles Lee Raper. 

University of North Carolina. 



